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A DEFENSE OF MONISM 


HERE is good reason to believe that precritical man takes his 

experiences as, one and all, revelatory of reality; not that he 
believes but that he acts as if the whole content of his experience— 
illusions and dreams, visions and hallucinations, both those he has 
himself experienced as well as those told him by others—were real. 
But hard knocks and practical considerations soon lead man to dis- 
tinguish between experiences like dreams and illusions and those 
other experiences in which objects of common reference are given. 
There is, however, implicit in this common sense distinction of ap- 
pearance and reality a theory which Descartes and Locke make ex- 
plicit: the theory, namely, that while the original cause of percep- 
tions, both true and false, is in every case some real object or event, 
what we actually perceive is in no ease reality itself but the impres- 
sion, or what Descartes and Locke call the ‘‘idea,’’ which reality 
produces in the mind. This is the tenet of epistemological dualism. 

The task which common sense sets itself is to determine which of 
our experiences are contact with reality and which are mere appear- 
ance or ideas. But for dualism none of our experiences are ‘‘contact 
with reality,’’ but all are appearance or idea; and so the task which 
dualism sets itself is to determine which of our experiences are true 
appearances, i.e., represent reality accurately, and which are false, 
i.e., represent reality inaccurately. But the course of the history of 
philosophy from Descartes and Locke to Fichte and Schelling is the 
story of the gradual subjectification of experience. From the hy- 
pothesis that in experience we meet not reality but only clues to the 
nature of reality, we are led step by step to the view that ‘‘ideas’’ 
offer us no clue whatsoever to the nature of reality. Kant’s Ding-an- 
sich shares with man only moral consciousness; while the Absolute 
of Schelling is the absolute emptiness of all concrete experience 
whatsoever. 

And what transpires in theory of knowledge from this bifurcation 
of experience and reality is on all fours with what transpires in the 
realm of religious ideas as well when God is conceived as wholly 
transcendent, or in the realm of ethics when rightness is based on 
an absolutistic morality wholly removed from the petty strife of 
appetite and passion. A God independent of the world of sense ex- 
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perience, a Categorical Imperative independent of the strife of 
passion and appetite, a Ding-an-Sich independent of the content of 
experience all tend to become bloodless categories and ghostly ab- 
stractions. The professed advocates of the Absolute, in their anxiety 
to keep it free from all contamination with the relativity of human 
experience, had exiled it into a splendid isolation where, cut off 
from the world, it lost all content and became an empty abstraction; 
while the world, deprived of the eternal significance of which the 
Absolute was the repository, lost coherence and value. Only by 
bringing the Absolute, Reality, God back into the world of human 
experience, back into contact with relativity, appearance, and defi- 
ciency, can we restore to the concepts of Reality and God positive 
content, and to human experience value and guidance. 

The attempt to conceive Reality as forever and utterly excluded 
from experience resulted, as we have seen, in emptying Reality of all 
positive content and leaving of the Absolute only its name. Two 
schools of thought reject the Transcendental Absolute and affirm that 
reality is given in experience, that indeed reality and what is ex- 
perienced are identical. And since ‘‘idea’’ is the technical term by 
which epistemological dualism had designated the content of ex- 
perience, the contention of these two schools of thought is that ideas 
and things are identical. For the view of one of these schools, the 
neo-realist, I shall quote Perry. 


The new realism [he says], while it insists, as all realism must, that things 
are independent, asserts that when things are known, they are ideas of the mind. 
They may enter directly into the mind; and when they do, they become what are 
called ‘‘ideas.’? 1 


For the view of the other school, objective or speculative idealism, 
I shall quote Watson, the Canadian Hegelian, who affirms, in almost 
identical terms: 


In the ordinary view of correspondence .. . a dualism is assumed between 
the idea in the mind and the object of which it is supposed to be a copy. Now, 
. an idea of the kind supposed is a pure fiction. ... There are not two 
things—an idea of sensation, as Locke calls it, and a sensible object—but what 
is called an idea of sensation is simply the consciousness of a sensible object.? 


‘‘When things are known they are ideas of the mind.’’ ‘‘ What is 
called an idea of sensation is simply the consciousness of a sensible 
object.’’ These are but two ways of expressing the same conviction, 
a view which Hocking voices when he says, 


The objects which I perceive are not the cause of my perceptions; for they 
are my perceptions.’ 


1 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 308. 
2 Interpretation of Religious Experience, ii, p. 69. See also p. 63. 
8 Types of Philosophy, p. 263. 
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It is true that Watson immediately adds: ‘‘and the sensible ob- 
ject is inseparable from that consciousness’’; and on the next page 
affirms that ‘‘the real object has no existence except for a mind.’’ 
And at first reading statements such as these would seem to justify 
the charge of subjectivism which realists bring against all idealists. 
But a careful reading of Watson shows that by the first statement, 
‘“‘the sensible object is inseparable from consciousness,’’ he is merely 
affirming what science has already taught us to believe, that the ob- 
ject as sensed is in part the product of the act of perception, owes, 
for example, its color to the reaction of the eye. If that is sub- 
jectivism then all science is subjectivist. And the second proposi- 
tion, that ‘‘the real object has no existence except for a mind,’’ 
merely affirms that the physical object, apart from mind, is only a 
complex present configuration of electrons and protons, whose past 
configurations are gone forever, whose future has not yet come, and 
which, therefore, maintains its identity with its own past and future 
only for a mind. Apart from mind, the physical universe is at any 
moment identical only with itself at that moment. Its past has 
made it what it is, but is not in it. Its future will be shaped by it, 
but is not in it. As physical it is what it is, and that alone; the 
discovery in it of what it was and what it shall be are acts of mind. 
There is no intention to affirm that the physical world exists only in 
and by grace of a mind—finite or infinite; but only to affirm that 
past and future have no physical actuality, and that in so far as the 
real object—as science conceives it—is something more than the 
physical configuration of this instant, it is for mind alone that this 
something more exists. I do not wish, however, to spend time re- 
futing the charge of subjectivism levelled against the objective 
idealist. For Hegel and for ‘‘some of his successors’’ that refuta- 
tion has been ably accomplished by Turner, of Liverpool, in his book, 
A Theory of Direct Realism.* I am here more concerned to empha- 
size the liberation which comes to philosophic thought by the rejec- 
tion of the hypothesis that reality and experience are mutually ex- 
clusive realms—the doctrine of epistemological dualism, and by the 
adoption of the hypothesis that the whole content of experience, in- 
cluding experiencing itself, is objective, is reality. 

At first sight we seem to be back at the point of view of pre- 
critical man, with his uncritical assumption that every item of ex- 
perience is veridical. But it is prescientific man’s attitude with a 
difference ; it is epistemological monism no longer held because one 
is not critical enough to detect the difficulties involved in this view, 
but held as a reasoned and systematic belief. What, then, becomes 
of the distinctions between real and unreal, truth and error, waking 


4See especially Chapters I and XIX. 
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and dream, good and evil, which set going the train of thought I 
have so briefly sketched? As felt distinctions within experience 
they remain. Were the prerogatory set of these correlatives— 
Reality, Truth, Goodness, God—forever precluded from becoming 
in any sense an object of experience, then these names would be to 
us meaningless sounds, like the words of a foreign tongue; and the 
correlative derogatory terms would also lose meaning, for we would 
have no standard by which to judge the contents of experience and 
therefore no basis on which to call them unreality, error, finitude, 
sin. Conversely, unless we could experience unreality, error, evil, 
and finitude, Reality, Truth, Goodness, and God would have no 
rivals, and, being the sole reality, would need no distinguishing name. 
Both the real and the unreal somehow are; error and illusion are 
as objective as truth. To make this affirmation is, clearly, not an 
answer to the question how the unreal can really be and how error 
can be as objective as truth. But at least this much can be said, 
that unless this be true there is no problem: unless my experience 
is really shot through with reality and unreality, with truth and 
error, with good and evil, I am faced neither with the responsibility 
nor the need to reconcile these opposites. And it follows that the 
frank avowal of this dilemma, if dilemma it be, has at least this 
virtue, that it warns us away from that type of solution which would 
cut the universe into two—reality and ideas, objectivity and sub- 
jectivity—placing one on the right hand and the other on the left, 
and assigning to these two separate realms the two sets of contra- 
dictory predicates which experience affirms to be indissolubly linked. 

But if it be affirmed that reality does not wholly transcend ex- 
perience, it does not follow that it does not transcend it at all. My 
knowledge of wooderaft—of the kinds and qualities of trees and of 
how to handle wood—is very limited; my knowledge of the physics 
and chemistry of plants more so. Does it then follow, because the 
chair is in reality much more and very different from my experience 
of it, that the chair on which I am conscious of sitting is not the real 
chair but only my idea? Or because my feet wander but slowly over 
the surface of this earth of ours, which in mere bulk, to say nothing 
of its physico-chemical detail and geological history, far transcends 
both my conception of and my dealing with it, shall I affirm that I 
know nothing whatsoever of the real earth; and that the earth I 
know is appearance, illusion, and error merely? Pitifully illusory 
as may be my sense perceptions and pitifully inadequate my concep- 
tion, is it not nevertheless common sense to affirm that this pitiful 
modicum is part of reality and of truth? This city is not the United 
States; but it is part thereof. To make sweeping generalizations as 
to the United States from my knowledge of this one spot would be 
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unwarranted, especially if I extended my generalizations not only 
in space but also in time and sought to affirm both the past and the 
immeasurable future in terms applicable only to this one spot of 
earth at this one moment in eternity. But on the other hand this 
city is a part of the United States and today’s events part of her 
history ; so that not only must any adequate knowledge of our coun- 
try include these facts and situations and account for them, but you 
and I if we would learn about our country must start from here and 
now to extend from here as far as possible our comprehension of that 
complex entity called the United States. 

So is it with that infinitely more complex entity called Reality, 
that if we would learn anything about it we must start, each of us, 
with what of experience we happen to have. But if we must travel 
from here upon the pilgrimage of truth, we must nevertheless never 
lose sight of here; we must not, like the extreme transcendentalist, 
forget our humble origins and leave behind us our modicum of con- 
tact with reality, ashamed of it because it is so pitifully weak and 
hardly deserving the high-sounding title of reality, nay, is very 
recalcitrant and hard to fit into any picture of reality that would 
satisfy our esthetic, moral, or intellectual tastes. But if we must 
not—since it is the whole truth we are after—flee from this world 
of vice and vicissitude, like Christian fleeing from the City of De- 
struction, to find refuge in a Celestial City in a distant land; we 
must avoid the complementary error, the view of the extreme imma- 
nentist who, because he is, and rightly so, convinced that the world 
of our experience is reality and not appearance merely, affirms that 
reality is no more than what appears, that the City of Destruction is 
not merely real, but is all there is of reality. 

It is through fear, and a justifiable fear, of this mistake—since it 
is so easy to make and so often made—that the advocates of belief 
in God look at him askance who should, like Dewey, assert that God 
is to be found here or nowhere, in the world of nature and not in 
some supernatural realm. But if it be kept in mind that nature is 
dynamic, not static, creative, not repetitive, then the fear of identi- 
fying the God of nature with finite actuality instead of infinite poten- 
tiality vanishes. The modern realist, while denying the super- 
natural and insisting on the physical character of reality, adds: 

The new naturalism is... a new materialism. . .. Being is not an inert 


substratum but that which expresses its nature in extendedness, change, con- 
nectedness, togetherness, life, mind.5 


The old naturalism, which would reduce all facts to a meaningless 
dance of atoms, was the enemy of values; but no less so was the old 
supernaturalism which would elevate values out of all touch with 


5 Sellars, The Philosophy of Physical Realism, pp. 3 f. 
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facts. But the new naturalism is also a new supernaturalism, how- 
ever little it may like the name. For once you admit ‘‘togetherness, 
life, mind’’ into the fellowship of nature, you have released in nature 
creative forces that are bound to carry nature to heights of creative- 
ness and value now undreamed of. The tree stands stripped and 
bare in the winter’s cold. But when the genial warmth of spring 
releases the life-giving sap in its veins, the tree will clothe itself in 
leaves, and because of and through these leaves will function as with- 
out them it can not do. So for eons, if science speak truly, our earth 
stood stark and naked, a mineral mass. But even as the tree in due 
season puts forth leaves, so did our earth clothe itself in life, in sensi- 
tivity, in mind. These are not, like the tinsel on the Christmas tree, 
extraneous and adventitious decorations, as Russell, in his famous 
essay on ‘‘The Free Man’s Worship,’’ professes to believe. For 
were man and his values adventitious to reality—though how they 
could be, one fails to see unless we are to accept the concept of spon- 
taneous generation—they would offer us no guidance in this life and 
no hope except in some unrelated life to come. But if man and his 
unyielding soul are not extraneous to reality but part and parcel 
thereof, nature’s children and not alien visitants, it does not there- 
fore follow that nature with man is no more than nature was with- 
out man. The tree puts forth leaves and they in turn minister to the 
tree that puts them forth. Nature puts forth man, and man in his 
turn carries nature to victories that nature dreamed not of. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is no less a product of nature than the bird’s nest; 
and the League of Nations than the bee’s hive. But before bees and 
birds evolved, hive and nest were beyond nature’s power; so also 
before man evolved, cathedrals and covenants were beyond nature’s 
power. Nature’s unrealized potentialities are at every stage super- 
natural, transcendent, beyond the power of nature at that stage. 
But they are potentialities, and not utter impossibilities, just be- 
cause they are also natural, immanent, what nature has it in itself 
to become. For some thinkers the impracticable ethics of Jesus are 
the measure of the infinite distance between God and man; in reality 
they are the mark of the infinite God in man. They are an obliga- 
tion placed upon man only because they are the demand of his own 
nature. Thus are the impracticable ethics of Christianity for White- 
head not a counsel of despair but 


a program for reform. Such a program is not to be criticized by immediate 
possibilities. Progress consists in modifying the laws of nature so that the Re- 
public on Earth may conform to that Society to be discerned ideally by the 
divination of Wisdom. ... The idea is a prophecy which procures its own 
fulfilment.6 


6 Adventures of Ideas, pp. 52 f. 
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Reality, then, is the Ideal forever Actualizing itself, the prophecy 
which forever procures its own fulfilment. And philosophy is man’s 
attempt not merely to understand but also to participate in this cre- 
ative activity. Too often does philosophy degenerate into mere 
academic discussion and abstruse technicalities. But this divorce of 
philosophy from life is only another consequence of that divorce 
which we have been considering of reality from experience, of God 
from the world. From this divorce from actuality does Plato call 
philosophy back to a concern in the great experiences and perplex- 
ities of life. 


Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this world have 
the spirit and power of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one, and those commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion of the 
other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest from their evils,— 
no, nor the human race, as I believe,—and then only will this our ideal State 
have a possibility of life and behold the light of day.” 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 





THE CONCEPT OF ORGANIZATION 


DEAS, not unlike living beings, grow and decay. Different 
epochs have different vital, growing ideas. Organization and 
analogous concepts such as system, structure, and configuration are 
among the vital ideas of current philosophy. Logicians are expand- 
ing logic through the concept of formal structure; moralists are 
reconstructing ethics through the idea of the organization of wishes; 
and metaphysicians are developing new philosophical speculations 
through the concept of system. Similar fruitful applications of the 
idea of organization or system are made in other fields. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to examine the idea of organization. In this paper I 
shall discuss three aspects of the concept of organization: its mean- 
ing, its types, and its philosophic consequences. 


I 


First, then, what is organization? Instances of organization are 
many: the proposition, the logical proof, the geometric figure, the 
molecule, the machine, the organism, the family. If one could deter- 
mine the essential traits of these and of similar instances of organiza- 
tion, one should be able to arrive at a sound interpretation. 

The most obvious fact about organization is that in each instance 
it is composed of elements. A proposition is composed of terms, a 


7 Republic, 473 D. See also Bosanquet, Principle of Indiwiduality and 
Value, Lect. I. 
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molecule of atoms, a family of individual persons. Numerically, the 
elements of an organization or a system are more than one. There 
is no organization unless there are more than one element related to 
one another. Moreover, the elements from the simplest to the most 
complex types, are either possible or actual entities. The elements 
of the logical system or organization are variables; they denote a 
class of possible entities. The elements of the existential system or 
organization are located in space and dated in time; they denote a 
class of actual entities. The elements, further, are each particular 
instances of universals. Each element has a specific essential qual- 
ity. ‘In an organization like an orchestra, for instance, the elements 
are the conductor, the individual players, the musical instruments. 
Each of these elements exemplifies a universal. By a universal I 
mean the logical definition or essence ofa thing, while by a particu- 
lar I mean an exemplification of the essence. In an existential or- 
ganization the exemplification is within the space-time continuum. 
Finally, each element differs from all other elements. Each ele- 
ment is relatively unique. No two elements are the same in every 
respect. Even though two elements should exemplify the same uni- 
versal they differ in their logical or in their spatio-temporal order. 
They also differ in their accidental traits. If they were the same in 
every respect they would coalesce. Difference, however, is not a 
positive quality. An element in addition to being green, triangular, 
and heavy is not different. Difference is exclusion of other qualities. 
Greenness excludes redness. In this sense every element is different. 

The elements of an organization, however, are not isolated enti- 
ties ; they are in relation with one another.\ In a family, for in- 
stance, individual persons are related as father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter. Strictly speaking, one should not speak of elements and rela- 
tions but of elements in relation. Relations are transactions or con- 
nections between elements. The relation of causality, for example, 
is a certain type of connection between two or more elements. The 
relation of justice is another type of connection or transaction be- 
tween the demands of different individuals. Relations, in this sense, 
are neither derivative nor mental; they are as primary and as ob- 
jective as the elements. The types of relations within an organiza- 
tion are of great variety. Of these, intrinsic and extrinsic relations 
are of special importance. An intrinsic relation is one that is essen- 
tial to the meaning of a given organization, an extrinsic relation is 
one that is accidental. Thus in a family group it is not necessary 
that the parents should have priority in wealth to their children, but 
it is necessary that they should have priority in age. The distinc- 
tions between intrinsic and extrinsic relations, however, are usually 
relative. They present degrees of importance rather than sharp 
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separation. Though intrinsic relations are more important for an 
organization, extrinsic relations have their share in furthering or 
hindering the career of an organization. Poverty is extrinsic to the 
meaning of a human being; yet it may so sap his vitality that he may 
become inhuman. _ 

There is a final aspect of organization. |The elements and rela- 
tions form a connected totality, an integral whole. Whole is a com- 
plex notion. The most obvious fact about it is that numerically it 
is one. The elements of an organization are always more than one; 
the whole is always one. Prophets in speaking of God, philosophers 
in speaking of the Absolute, and scientists in speaking of Nature, 
have rightly insisted on the numerical oneness of these concepts, for 
each represents a whole. But there is more to be considered than 
the numerical oneness of the whole. The whole is not a unit but a 
unity. The whole signifies a pattern of elements and relations per- 
sisting through change. The family, for example, considered as a 
whole is a pattern of paternal, maternal, and filial relations between 
various individuals. In abstract wholes particular elements are 
negligible provided the pattern of relations is maintained; in con- 
crete wholes particular elements are not negligible, for they modify 
the pattern. The whole, it should also be noted, possesses novel 
characteristics. Certain traits belong to the organization collec- 
tively, and certain traits belong to it distributively. Folklores, 
traditions, and customs belong to the members of a nation as a col- 
lective whole; dreaming, thinking, wishing belong to the members 
of a nation distributively. The whole, furthermore, is relatively 
independent or self-dependent. The elements and relations of the 
organization are interdependent, but the whole is independent. The 
whole is independent in the sense that its meaning and its function- 
ing do not require the positing of factors other than its own. Nega- 
tively independence is absence of dependence, positively inde- 
pendence is self-dependence. The degree of independence possessed 
by different wholes varies greatly. Theoretically the number of in- 
dependent wholes ranges from Spinoza’s one self-dependent Sub- 
stance to Hume’s innumerable self-dependent sensations. Finally, 
the whole presents a hierarchy. In an organization there are sub- 
wholes and a final whole, the sub-wholes enjoying relative inde- 
pendence. By a shift of context a whole may become a sub-whole, a 
sub-whole a whole. The whole may also become an element and 
an element a whole, as Aristotle so clearly showed in his discussion 
of matter and form. A proposition is a whole in relation to its 
terms, but an element in relation to the argument. 

We have found the ingredients of an organization to be elements, 
relations, and a whole. We may therefore define organization as a 
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manifold of elements, each element being distinct, in a set of rela- 
tions forming a whole. 


II 


Now that organization has been defined, I shall analyze its types 
or modes. The classification I shall follow will be in terms of dif- 
ferent types of whole. Of these there are five major types with a 
number of sub-types. 

The first type, the most abstract of all, is the logical or the mathe- 
matical organization. This type is one where the elements in their 
relations form a deductive whole. In a logical proof, for example, a 
number of propositions are deduced from a given set of premises; 
in a mathematical proof, a number of theorems are derived from a 
given set of axioms. <A given premise may, of course, be a derived 
proposition in another logical proof. In a logical organization the 
premises and the implied propositions assert nothing about factual 
truth. What is important is that from a given set of premises the 
necessary implications should be correctly drawn. The existential 
exemplification of a logical organization can not be determined by 
the consistency of the organization itself; but requires verification 
by experimental procedure. One of the simplest sub-types of the 
logical or the mathematical organization is the additive group or 
organization. The additive organization is one where the whole is 
the sum of its elements. Illustrations of additive organization are 
a foot or a pound. A foot is the sum of the number of inches con- 
tained in it; a pound is the sum of the number of ounces included 
in it. Great numbers of philosophic confusions are due to the fact 
that all organizations are taken to mean nothing but additive. Em- 
pirically, however, there are a number of non-additive types of 
organization. 

The second type is the spatio-temporal orgamzation, which may 
be distinguished into the spatial organization and the temporal or- 
ganization. The spatial organization is one where the whole is the 
unity of the positions of the elements. A geometric figure, such as a 
square or a triangle, is an illustration of spatial organization. The 
temporal organization is one where the whole is the unity of the 
simultaneity and the succession of elements. An illustration of the 
temporal organization is the history of an atom or of a nation. 
Temporal organizations differ greatly in their dramatic quality. 
The history of a single atom is usually colorless, monotonous; but 
the history of a group of atoms, as of a Napoleon or Lenin, is full 
of dramatic episodes. In modern thought spatial and temporal 
organizations are assimilated. An event, say a flash of lightning, 
is spatio-temporal. There is, of course, something more than space- 
time in an event: it is, as Whitehead points out, a ‘‘qualified space- 
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time.’’ Yet by abstraction an event may be considered as a spatio- 
temporal organization. 

The third type, the substantial organization, is one where the 
whole is a pattern of qualities persisting through duration of time. 
The clearest illustration of the substantial organization is a ‘‘thing’’ 
like a stone or an organic ‘‘thing’’ like a human being. In each case 
a certain pattern of qualities has relative persistence through time. 
Which parts of the qualitative pattern have to persist, and how long 
they have to persist differ in different groups. A stoic may lose the 
use of his arm and yet remain, for all practical purposes, the same 
individual; but an attractive woman may be fundamentally changed 
by a scar on her face. Substantial organizations, however, need not 
necessarily be substantial things like rocks or strong individuals. A 
flash of light, an echo, a gesture, are substantial organizations to the 
extent that their qualitative pattern persists, for however brief a 
period. 

The fourth type is the causal organization. This type is one 
where, in the first place, the manifold of elements are related in 
terms of uniformity. When one says that fire burns paper, that 
water quenches thirst, or that sulphur melts at 125° C. one asserts 
that whenever the same conditions are given, the same results occur. 
A second aspect of causal organization is determinism. Causal rela- 
tions connect the elements of the system in terms of mathematical 
correlations, and these correlations are fundamentally assertions of 
mutual implications. In causal system or organization, therefore, 
the elements are related in terms of uniformity and determinism. 
Causal organization may be subdivided into two major types: the 
strict causal organization, and the statistical causal organization. 
In the first type uniformity and determinism are strict while in the 
second type they are only statistical. The laws of the statistical 
causal organization, therefore, give information only about the 
group as a whole and do not give information about the individual 
members in the group. The traits of an aggregate of microscopic 
entities, the weather conditions of a season, the trends of a social 
group, are various illustrations of the statistical causal organization. 
One of the major issues of the current philosophy of science is 
whether nature should be considered ultimately as a strict causal 
organization or as a statistical causal organization. One need not 
assume, however, that the two views are incompatible. 

The fifth type is the purposive organization. The first trait of 
the purposive organization is that it tends to accomplish the result 
common to a given type. For example, musical instruments usually 
produce pleasant sound, hearts usually propel the blood, physicians 
usually try to cure illness. In each case there is a tendency, a com- 
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mon result of a type, which is usually, though not always, accom- 
plished. It should be noted that the individual may constitute a 
type by himself in terms of the common characteristics of his acts. 
In addition to the tendency towards a result of a type, purposive 
organizations are related to the feelings of pleasure and displeasure. 
The successful accomplishment of a tendency is agreeable and failure 
is disagreeable. It is difficult, if not impossible, to consider an or- 
ganization as purposive that has no direct or indirect relation to 
pleasure or displeasure. Pleasure and displeasure, however, do not 
by themselves constitute a purposive organization; they are rather 
functionally related to the accomplishment of the predetermined 
tendencies. Purpose is a quality which belongs to a group or or- 
ganization, but only to certain types of organization. An organiza- 
tion is purposive when it tends to accomplish the result common to 
a type with the functionally related feeling of pleasure or displeas- 
ure. The most important types of purposive organization are the 
artificial organization, the biological organization, the psychological 
organization, and the social organization. 


III 


The philosophic consequences of the above analysis of the idea 
of organization are many. Of these I shall mention only a few im- 


portant ones. 

One consequence has to do with the laws of various types of 
organization. Different organizations or groups have different laws. 
Biological organizations have their own peculiar laws, as do psycho- 
logical organizations and social organizations. In the past the ideal 
was to reduce the laws of all organizations to one set of laws, namely, 
to laws of mechanical organization. The mechanical image of na- 
ture, however, is an ideal of simplicity rather than an empirical 
description. In pursuing knowledge one should regard nature as if 
it were tolerably simple; yet there is no @ priori reason for claiming 
that nature is simple. Whitehead’s suggestion that one should 
‘seek simplicity and distrust it’’ is a fruitful regulative principle. 
There is plurality of organization, each of which is relatively inde- 
pendent. It may be that all these organizations are subordinate 
parts of a single all-embracing organization; but there is no evidence 
for such a belief. At the present state of our knowledge relative 
pluralism is a more convincing metaphysical theory. If there are 
various types of organization with their distinctive laws, then we 
must also modify our notion of prediction. A full knowledge of one 
type of organization does not necessarily enable one to predict com- 
pletely the happenings of another type of organization. The laws 
of more pervasive organizations might be necessary for complete 
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prediction, but they would not necessarily be sufficient. It would 
be more reasonable to entertain as a basis for prediction varied types 
of law. The appeal should be to a more thorough empiricism rather 
than to the ideal of simplicity. Prediction will then increase as our 
experience increases and as our knowledge of empirical laws in- 
creases. 

Another consequence has to do with the distinctions inherent in 
the same organization. Unless the organization or group is an 
additive one, the properties of the organization described distribu- 
tively are not the same as the properties described collectively. 
Distributively a triangle is three straight lines; collectively it is a 
triangle with the novel property of triangularity. Distributively a 
wave is the horizontal motion of particles; collectively it is an on- 
ward moving pulse. The bearing of this distinction is of special 
importance in the analysis of the purposive organizations. Distribu- 
tively an art-work, such as a time-piece or a musical instrument, is 
mechanical at every point—the composition is physical, the shape 
is geometric, the working is causal. No philosopher has as yet felt 
the necessity of introducing vitalistic entities to explain the working 
of an art-work. But when time-pieces or musical instruments are 
considered collectively they exhibit purpose. The various parts of 
a watch, which are so much steel, silver, or gold, collectively work to 
indicate time; the separate parts of a violin and a bow, which are so 
much wood, gut, and horse hair, collectively produce pleasant sound. 
Similarly, living beings, whatever else they may be, are physico- 
chemical at every point. They reveal no new entities. The so-called 
non-physical entities never come within experimental verification. 
And, again, the activity of living beings lies within a causal system. 
Growth, movement, respiration have their specific causal basis. Dis- 
order and destruction in mechanism results in disorder and destruc- 
tion in action. But should one examine collectively the history of a 
living being, or the history of a group of living beings, one discerns 
a purpose, the tendency to self-maintenance. From the amoeba to 
man all living beings, be their mechanical structure what it will, 
strive for the most part to preserve their identity. It is this trait, a 
trait which belongs to the parts of the individual collectively, or to 
the members of the class collectively, that defines a living being. 

A final bearing of the idea of organization pertains to the status 
of values in nature. There have been two major philosophic tradi- 
tions concerning values. Some have declared them to be founda- 
tional within reality, others have declared them illusory. The first 
has been the claim of idealism and the second of traditional mate- 
rialism. The idealist, impressed by the value aspects of existence, 
has raised it to the level of prime importance and enduring reality ; 
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the materialist, discouraged by the defeat of ideals within an alien 
nature, has relegated it to the realm of mere appearance. Both are 
exaggerations of true aspects of existence. To take value as the key 
concept to nature is to go beyond what experience warrants; on the 
other hand to call it mere appearance is to introduce new philosophic 
difficulties. From the standpoint of my analysis of organization, 
values have their roots in nature, they are not otiose illusions. A 
musical piece, a poem, a painting, a gallant act, result as much from 
natural organizations as do a motion, a sound, a light ray, or a 
mechanical action. But one need not idealize nature. Nature is 
the source of good as well as of evil, of the beautiful as well as of 
the ugly. Atoms when combined into a certain pattern produce a 
genius, when combined into another pattern produce an imbecile. 
Though values, good and evil, are intrinsic to nature, they are not 
pervasive in nature. What applies to nature distributively does not 
necessarily apply to nature collectively. Because nature is pur- 
posive at certain points its does not follow that nature is purposive 
as a whole. There is no logical reason for affirming that nature 
must be an inclusive purposive organization. The issue is an em- 
pirical one, and empirically there is no evidence for the claim. 
There are innumerable provincial purposive organizations, but no 
one single all-inclusive purposive organization. Finally, values are 
episodic; they are born, grow, and they die. The existence of values 
depends on the functioning of very complex and delicately adjusted 
physico-chemical organizations. The destruction of these organiza- 
tions results in the destruction of the values that are inherent in 
them. This fact more than any other makes human life and values 
transient, precarious, and fundamentally tragic. Nature may have 
permanent potentialities to actualize values, but actualized values 
disintegrate and perish. Happily the restless process of disintegra- 
tion destroys the evil as well as the good. 


Y. H. Krrxorian. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





THE MORAL IDEA OF MONEY 


. ». and Money answereth all things. [Zccles., X, 19.] 


EGARDING money as the medium of exchange, we could ex- 
amine first the properties of such a medium and then the 
meaning of exchange; taking under the first heading, for instance, 
what metals make good coinage, the need for durability, divisibil- 
ity, the danger of counterfeiting, clipping, debasal, Gresham’s Law, 
paper, cheques, fiat money, inflation and deflation, the notion that, 
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rather than gold or silver, some less arbitrary, more pervasive com- 
modity ought to be the medium, such as wheat, or kilowatt-hour- 
certificates, or certificates of labor-time. All these have to do with 
the medium. But when we come to the second heading, the mean- 
ing of exchange, at once a simple moral question is raised as the 
basis of everything else, namely, how is it possible for one thing to 
be substituted for another. When two things are different, such as 
gold and shoes, or in a barter, shoes and a barrel of flour, how can 
one be made to do service for the other? What is the exchangeable 
property in anything, of which money is the symbol? And since, 
of course, exchanges occur everywhere in the moral realm, not only 
in economics—as Emerson, for instance, speaks of compensations 
and Freud of sublimations—we can extend correspondingly the 
meaning of the word ‘‘money,’’ and use it as the symbol of ex- 
changeable property in all kinds of moral transactions, not only 
with regard to economic goods. And in what follows I shall speak of 
money in this more general moral sense. 

Now it would seem that the exchangeable property of anything 
is nothing else than the indifference of the thing as compared with 
another. When one thing is ‘‘just as good as another,’’ they can be 
exchanged; for surely, when anything can in no way be used as a 
substitute, or allow a substitute for itself, there is no possibility of an 
exchange. It is apparently the abstract generalizing of value, find- 
ing where two things are indifferently good and can be substituted 
for each other, abstracting from the concrete application of this 
thing in this situation, that makes for exchanges; and the amount of 
money something will fetch, it seems, is the measure of how in- 
differently good it is, how many things it is ‘‘just as good as.’’ 
But accepting some such theory, we are at once struck by a paradox. 
For what is the ‘‘indifferent value’’ of anything? The value in use 
of anything depends on just the concrete nature of that thing—as 
the good of a pair of shoes is to shoe someone sometime. The more 
substitutable and abstract the properties of a thing become, the 
more it withdraws from any concrete application. The more it is 
worth in an exchange, the less it is worth at all. For the exchange 
is possible because the thing is substitutable, but the thing has worth 
just because it is not substitutable. Let me offer an illustration from 
domestic architecture. It is often necessary to make a room serve a 
double or triple function, to be bedroom, kitchen, and living-room ; 
thus the architect, in his plan, abstracts the more general nature of 
a room which can be turned to one use or another as occasion de- 
mands; but this room will never be so good a kitchen as a true 
kitchen, nor so good a bedroom as a true bedroom, and no one wants 
to live in a ‘‘room in general.’’ In the logic of sentiments, again, 
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a possession becomes exchangeable and we say of it, ‘‘This, money 
can buy,’’ just in proportion as it becomes indifferent to us. 
Aristotle says, at the beginning of his discussion of money 
(Pol. I, ix ff.) : ‘‘the uses of every possession are two . . . as a shoe, 
for instance, may be either worn or exchanged for something else, 
for both these are uses of a shoe; he who exchanges a shoe . . . for 
money or provisions, uses the shoe as a shoe, but not according to 
its proper use, for shoes are not made to be exchanged.’’ The value 
in use is ¢bca, ‘‘according to nature’’; the value in exchange is 
ob boa, ‘‘not according to nature.’’ But it seems that everything 
is used partly for itself and partly in exchange; particularly in moral 
matters is this so,—as art is said to be a substitute for life, and yet is 
valuable in itself, or as courage is good in itself, yet may be replaced 
by several other virtues. Applied to terms, the distinction of Aris- 
totle is hard and fast; applied to things, it appeears continually, as a 
dialectical tension, within each separate phase of each thing. Every 
exchange is a use (for the mere activity is an expression of being) ; 
every use is only an exchange (for no individual object is more 
than a symbol). <A thing grows rich in being as more and more its 
concrete function, ‘‘not transferable,’’ is manifested. It becomes 
more natural, assumes its ‘‘proper place,’’ as Aristotle would say; 


or, on the other hand, it loses its being as it is exchanged away for 


its equivalents, for what all things have in common is Nothing. 
And the symbol of this loss of being, it seems, is Money. ‘‘ You can- 
not serve God and Mammon,’’ as it is said. But everything else is 
more or less exchangeable, infected with Nothing; it is only God 
that is worth no money. 

On the other hand, where money is the symbol of how much 
Nothing there is, of how far anything is infected with nonentity, 
it is by the same token the amount of power (for Nothing, when 
considered in the sphere of becoming, seems almost the same as 
power). There is a fearful force in the non-individuality of Noth- 
ing; there is no point to attack in it; strength is exhausted in it, as 
Napoleon was swallowed up in Russia. It reduces everything to 
itself, as we say certain people sap our vitality, or as in a society de- 
voted wholly to money, ideal pursuits languish and die. But it can 
also become anything; for a thing that is exchangeable with any- 
thing (and so Nothing is, since it has no nature of its own) may 
become any one thing, if only it can draw on some source of being 
to bring it into being, as an artist takes gold out of circulation and 
makes it into a statue. And so in a sense, money—‘‘the worthless 
money that you can not eat or drink’’—has perfect freedom and 
infinite power. In this way money is like space or like Proteus, the 
god of the ocean, for it can assume any form. A man with plenty 
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of money can turn it into yachts or islands or oil-fields, just like 
God creating the world out of Chaos. This is the fascination of 
Monte Cristo—the possession of boundless wealth with which a 
man could do anything! But if you ask him what he would do, if 
he had the money, his widest ambitions, you find, are measured only 
by what he is, and thus he is no better off with it than without it. 
But he can do more, better ‘‘realize himself,’’ it is said; yet his 
capabilities will never transcend his actuality, just as the possession 
of endless material will probably not help an artist to make any- 
thing. This, of course, is a famous old paradox concerning money : 
that only those can use it who do not need it. 

In the sphere of things as they are, perfection is attained when 
there are no further exchanges, but each thing is unique and neces- 
sary, in its ‘‘proper place,’’ firmly established and serviceable. All 
goods are consumption goods; nothing is sent to market. Such a 
society of things is theocratic, full of the individual perfections of 
God. But in the sphere of coming to be, money is the greatest power, 
and anything is strong in ratio to its freedom to change, to ‘‘adapt 
itself,’’ as we say, just as the great dinosaur was obviously strong 
at being an animal, but in the order of evolution, any less inflex- 
ible beast was stronger. And the ‘‘perfect economic society’’ is that 
where everything is continually undergoing exchange, where all 
goods are production goods and all distribution ends in more produc- 
tion; nothing is ever used up, at rest, as itself, but everything is in 
motion toward another. This seems to be a proper description of 
Chaos, and the ‘‘ perfect economic society,’’ if it were possible, would 
be Chaos. But as the world is made from Chaos, so all real goods 
come from the inexhaustible power of money, the possibility by which 
one thing is changed for another. Both, however, require the inter- 
vention of God. 

‘‘There is nothing that money can buy.’’ It can not buy friends, 
health, an easy conscience, etc. ‘‘There is nothing that money can- 
not buy.’’ For it can buy even friends, health, an easy conscience, 
ete. Each of these statements seems universally true, but one in 
the sphere of self-contained being, or of things in so far as they are 
considered by a self-contained person; the other in the sphere of 
change. The first appeals, and seems true, to all persons of a cer- 
tain inward satisfaction ; all their possessions seem unique to them,— 
no substitute, stripped of the personal associations which they prize 
so highly, would be at all the same; every belonging is a keepsake. 
(It is not the less true of such people that, if they lost all their be- 
longings—even to friends and childhood memories,—any substitutes 
would seem equally unique and satisfying.) The other side appeals 
to those who have a ‘‘more superficial view of things,’’ as it is called 
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(it is sometimes more religious and profound) ; they think that one 
thing is good for another. They obviously have never fallen in love, 
and they are not patriots; but it is they alone who are never idolaters, 
unless they come to worship money itself. They are the internation- 
alists, the proper financiers, the ones best suited to organize pro- 
duction and markets, for their action is perfectly free of scruples. 
They seem able to make anything; but they are unable to use any- 
thing that they make. For the proper use of a thing demands an 
understanding of its specific nature, but once this is seen, we can 
no longer use the thing in an exchange. As Omar says, if the 
vintners knew the value of their product, they would never sell it. 
Lastly, consider the following episode from Wilhelm Meister at 
the beginning of the Fourth Book: On the departure of the players 
from the castle, the Baron offers Wilhelm a gold-purse, in payment 
for certain verses and other courtesies. ‘‘Forgive my embarrass- 
ment,’’ cries Wilhelm, ‘‘and my doubts about accepting this present. 
It as it were annihilates the little I have done, and hinders the free 
play of happy recollection. Money is a fine thing when any matter 
is to be completely settled and abolished; I feel unwilling to be so 
entirely abolished from the recollection of your house.’’ Money, it 
seems, is the way of bringing any obligation to nothing; it is the 
sign that the entire transaction has no importance for the future 
and might as well never have existed; the deal is closed. Money 
effects a perfect exchange, but only where the service has become 
indifferent, void of sentimental meaning. But thus a money pay- 
ment ‘‘hinders the free play of happy recollection,’’ for this can 
be engendered only by some living seed in the soul that continues 
to be effective in the future; once we have accepted money, we 
feel as if we no longer had the right to enjoy the goods, even in 
recollection! Unless a money payment could be devised that would 
cover the indefinite future, the deal can not really be closed. And 
the more unified and sensitive the life of a person is (as Meister is 
a live young man of generous sentiments, to whom every incident 
makes a great difference), the more impossible to effect a fair ex- 
change for a single one of his memories. ‘‘Money is a fine thing 
when any matter is to be completely settled and abolished’’—what 
a fine thing if there could be a perfect moral money, as there is a 
commercial money, by which we could periodically effect a complete 
settlement with the past, obliterate it, balance the books, and start 
all over! a system of charitable donations to ease our conscience, for 
instance, or a regimen of abstinence to pay for lust. The Church 
that can coin us this medium of exchange is the great liberator; for 
in it, all men are free to act afresh, without the burden of what they 
used to be! But what a strange kind of moral life, like a child’s, 
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without the dimension of time, the past indifferent to the present, 
the whole without unity, and (unlike a child’s) no action having a 
unique worth. Here again, we would have all freedom to act, but 
every action would be worth nothing. 


PauL GoopMAN. 
New York Ciry. 
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La déduction transcendentale dans l’oeuvre de Kant. H. J. de 
Vleesschauwer. Tome premier: La déduction transcendentale 
avant la Critique dé la Reason Pure. (Universiteit te Gent: 
Werken Uitgegeven door de Faculteit der Wijsbegeerte en Let- 
teren, 71¢ Aflevering.) Paris: Honoré Champion. Antwerpen: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 332 pp. 


The publication of a new three-volume commentary on one aspect 
of the critical philosophy certainly calls for justification. Professor 
de Vleesschauwer, of the University of Ghent, gives as his reasons 
the preéminence of Kant (who is one of the few ‘‘qui forment le 
sénat le plus élevé de la pensée humaine’’ p. 26) ; the great impor- 
tance of the problem dealt with in the chapter on the ‘‘ Deduction 
of the Categories’’ (it is ‘‘le probléme central que se pose 1]’esprit 
humain dés le moment ow il échange la confiance naive dans la 
capacité de sa raison et dans son extension au profit d’un doute 
méthodique, signe moderne de la probité intellectuelle,’’ p. 25) ; and 
the inadequacy of existent commentaries. He is aware of the im- 
mense body of Kantian literature (he gives a selected bibliography 
of over 300 titles) and he acknowledges special indebtedness to 
Riehl, Erdmann, Cohen, Adickes, Maréchal, M. Wundt, and above 
all to Vaihinger (repeated references to K. Fischer are, for the most 
part, critical). He feels, however, that no one has thus far drawn 
together and expounded in a wholly satisfactory manner the threads 
of Kant’s central argument in the First Critique. Some commenta- 
tors have been misled by preconceptions and predilections; others 
have ignored or minimized Kant’s inconsistencies; and some have 
found so many contradictions in Kant’s writings that, as he happily 
puts it, ‘‘on se demande si Kant a vraiment été un auteur si peu per- 
Spicace et si peu conscient de sa propre pensée pour emmagasiner 
en chaque page ce fourmillement d’idées aussi divergentes’’ (p. 
30). The author has tried, and I believe successfully, to steer a 
middle course between these extremes; he has studied Kant’s own 
writings with fine discrimination, done justice to divergent inter- 
pretations, and expounded at least Kant’s earlier ideas with impar- 
tiality and skill. 
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The present volume is devoted to the development of Kant’s 
thought up to 1781. The first chapter considers the reliability of 
various sources and then formulates the central issue. ‘‘Le véritable 
probléme critique . . . consiste dans la possibilité de la métaphy- 
sique, qui se confond en derniére analyse avec le probléme de la 
connaissance par concepts’’ (p. 188). Chapter II, entitled ‘‘La 
Génése du Criticisme,’’ traces Kant’s thought through the ‘‘Période 
de Préparation’’ (to 1769) and then through the more immediate 
pre-critical period (1769-1775). Kant was preoccupied, through- 
out these years, with ‘‘la vraie méthode métaphysique, construite 
avant 1760 en dépendance étraite de la méthode mathématico-ration- 
aliste, mais s’en éloignant de plus en plus 4 partir de cette année 
Les problémes de Dieu, de la causalité, de 1’existence et de 1’espace 
[Kant’s early treatments of which are examined with care] ne 
sont ... autre chose que les adjuvants occasionnels de ce grand 
débat méthodologique’”’ (p. 188). The third and final chapter con- 
siders more specifically the gradual genesis of the argument of the 
Deduction with special reference to Kant’s handling of the problem 
of objectivity prior to and through 1770 and to the development of 
the metaphysical and transcendental deductions from 1770 to 1781. 
Volume II is to be devoted to a critical exposition of the Deduction 
in the first edition of the Critique and to its history through the 
Prolegomena; Volume III will deal with the Deduction in the second 
edition of the Critique and in the Opus Postumum. 

Clearly no appraisal of the work as a whole can be attempted at 
this time. I can, however, testify to the author’s scholarly treatment 
of his material and I wish to congratulate him on the sanity of his 
outlook and the clarity of his exposition. The book is at times 
repetitious, and few genuinely original interpretations of particular 
passages are offered. But the painstaking summary of Kant’s de- 
velopment from year to year, the full account of the various influ- 
ences determining his progress, and the judicious emphasis upon 
Kant’s crucial ideas at each stage, combine to give us a singularly 
convincing and balanced intellectual biography which is certainly 
more successful than many commentaries have been in ‘‘making 
sense’’ of Kant. 


T. M. G. 


A Natural Approach to Philosophy. Lewis Guy RoursaucH. New 

York: Noble & Noble, Inc. 1934. xiii+ 481 pp. $2.50. 

‘‘The only justification for the appearance of this book,’’ says 
its author, ‘‘is the simple and somewhat different approach to the 
beliefs and facts which are fundamental in every dependable in- 
terpretation of life and the world in which we live... .’’ The 
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method used is a combination of the historical, the problem, and the 
systematic approaches, deserving the name ‘‘natural,’’ not as the 
opposite of artificial, but largely because of the inclusion of much 
material from the natural sciences, some of it of the popular-maga- 
zine variety. Professor Rohrbaugh’s industry would have been 
more commendable if it had resulted in a less generous degree of 
inclusiveness. To present not only the philosophic attitude and 
methods, but also an outline of the vast amount of data currently 
presented to the philosopher, all within the range of an introductory 
textbook, is to court confusion, if not exhaustion, on the part of the 
beginner. 
H. A. L. 


Alte Probleme—Neue Liésungen in den exakten Wissenschaften. 
Fiinf Wiener Vortrage. Wien: Franz Deuticke. 1934. iii + 
122 pp. 3.60 M. 


This is the second series of lectures, with a postscript by Pro- 
fessor Menger, delivered before a large popular audience last year 
at the University of Vienna. They are admirable in every way, and 
show how much can be done to familiarize lay readers with the 
operation of scientific method. The titles are as follows: ‘‘Can the 
Circle be Squared?’’ by Karl Menger; ‘‘Is Inter-planetary Flight 
Possible?’’ by Hans Thirring; ‘‘Can Chemical Elements be Trans- 
muted ?’’ by Hermann Mark; ‘‘Can Life be Artificially Produced ?’’ 
by Ferdinand Scheminzky ; and ‘‘Is there an Infinite?’’ by the much 
lamented late Hans Hahn. 

The first and last lectures are of special interest to philosophers. 
Professor Menger illustrates the need for stating explicitly the in- 
strumentalities in terms of which a given problem is to be solved, 
and incidentally states once more his effective criticism of the 
Brouwerian tendency in the philosophy of mathematics. Professor 
Hahn, after sketching the contents of classical Mengenlehre, ex- 
pounds his logistic (or ‘‘nominalistic’’) interpretation of mathe- 
matics against contemporary Platonic and Kantian views. He re- 
gards mathematics as a language, concerning which one may make 
whatever conventions one wishes provided that these conventions are 
consistent with one another. Thus he shows that acceptance or re- 
jection of the axiom of selection is in fact a stipulation about the 
use of the term ‘‘Menge.’’ And he is careful to point out that there 
can be no ‘‘absolute’’ proof of the consistency of a system, for every 
proof works in terms of some system already assumed. 

EK. N. 
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The Search for Truth. Eric Tempite Bei. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company. 1934. x-+ 279 pp. $2.50. 


The review of this book must be a personal reaction. I enjoy 
jokes, including some of Professor Bell’s, but not when they are ill- 
natured or based on misinformation. The author is a mathematician 
of some distinction, and his book a sketch of certain aspects of the 
history of science. Incidentally, though wordily, it is a satirical 
attack on all philosophers. Philosophers engage in verbalization; 
whereas science is based on experiment and operational definitions. 
Plato is particularly bad, with his number-mysticism and absolute 
truth, hoary hiding places of traditional errors. 

This sort of thing I consider unintelligent, the essence of bigotry 
rather than of scientific caution. It is unintelligent, because the 
author is not able to discriminate his real friends from his enemies. 
I like much better the attitude of Mr. Santayana, who once said he 
would like to rewrite the history of philosophy as the story of the 
great intellectual rebels of history. I hold no brief for much of 
Plato. He was a reformer whose reforms, particularly political, 
look even more dangerous in these days of Fascism and the Totali- 
tarian State than ever before. But his predecessors, such as Pro- 
tagoras, had said, like Professor Bell, there is no truth except what 
is humanly convenient. And then they added, let us therefore ac- 
cept custom and tradition. Hence Plato’s search for an absolute 
truth, that is to say, for a truth independent of human arbitrariness, 
is an attempt to escape from man-made tradition, and to reach that 
scientific objectivity which Professor Bell himself is, at least at 
times, seeking. Belief that there is an absolute truth may be a source 
of humility in the seeker. Plato’s mathematical interpretation of 
nature was not sufficiently experimental ; but for a Greek, experiment 
had an unfortunate association with magic practices. Plato’s Py- 
thagorean numerology sounds as bad as some of Newton’s specula- 
tions about the Book of Revelation, but we can not be too sure. 
Plato, like Professor Bell, was something of a ‘‘spoofer,’’ and he 
was not speaking in his own person. Even Socrates may have been 
a Pythagorean, as well as Timaeus. Aristotle’s report of what Plato 
lectured on is more puzzling, for Aristotle, like Professor Bell, writes 
with distorting animus. But we seem to get a hint of something 
not in itself an unreasonable hope: a new type of number, as a new 
value scale by which all things could be measured. 

The main point of Professor Bell’s positive thesis was better 
expressed by the philosopher Hume. My philosopher-readers will 
pardon my quoting it. ‘‘If we take in our hand any volume, of 
divinity or school metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, ‘Does it con- 
tain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number?’ No. 
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‘Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence?’ No. Commit it then to the flames; for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’’ But this is dangerous 
doctrine, even scientifically. Kant, out of ‘‘his inner consciousness 
and tobacco smoke’’ (to quote Professor Bell), evolved what? First, 
the possibility of non-Euclidean geometries and the relativity of 
space. Why did he abandon these, so many years before Lobatchew- 
sky and Einstein? Not inconsistency, for they are less inconsistent 
with other central ideas of his later philosophy than the views he 
thereafter came to accept. Some reason we have to think that he 
was bluffed into the change by the scientists: Newtonian absolute 
space must be upheld. Some candidate for the doctorate should 
write a thesis on the errors of philosophers due to being bluffed by 
the science of the time. What harm Aristotle did was attributable in 
considerable measure to the fact that his theories were not so much 
products of speculation, as generalizations of direct observations of 
nature, not sufficiently digested and criticized by thought. And in 
any case, I am not at all sure how Professor Bell is going to bring 
to the test of any experiment or observation his own favorites among 
contemporary theories, the transfinite numbers and the plurality of 
new logics. If his own criteria of meaning are sufficient, do they 
have any meaning? 


mF. GC, 


Problems of Mind and Matter. JoHN Wispom. Cambridge: The 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. 
xv-+215 pp. $2.50. 


‘In this book,’’ as Mr. Wisdom’s preface tells us, ‘‘an attempt 
is made to give an elementary but not too inaccurate introduction 
to the applications in philosophy of what is sometimes called the 
analytic method.’’ The chief topics treated are (a) that relation 
between mind and body here specified as ‘‘ownership’’ of which 
parallelism, epiphenomenalism, and the theory advanced in Stout’s 
Gifford lectures are more or less adequate analyses and (b) ‘‘Cog- 
nition’’ as understood by G. E. Moore and the earlier Russell. Mr. 
Wisdom’s own analysis has precision, directness, and good sense in 
the best Cambridge manner and while it reflects the preoccupations 
and sometimes the prejudices of that school of philosophy, it brings 
to familiar problems independence of judgment and analytic acumen 
which frequently make possible genuine progress in their elucida- 
tion. Since the discussion is kept resolutely to the ‘‘elementary”’ 
level Mr. Wisdom’s conclusions are necessarily more suggestive than 
decisive, but they should serve as a first-rate introduction to the 
better sort of critical philosophy—at Cambridge or elsewhere. 
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Those whose interest has been aroused by previous statements of 
Wisdom, Stebbing, Black, and others as to the nature and prospects 
of the ‘‘analytic method’”’ in philosophy will find in these ‘‘applica- 
tions’’ less of logical and epistemological novelty than they may have 
anticipated. Mr. Wisdom differs from his realistic predecessors 
mainly in the unusually large number of principles—universal causa- 
tion, continuity, and the like—which he finds it possible to ‘‘know”’ 
in the literal and hearty sense with which Mr. Moore has made us 
familiar. And while he tells us that analytic philosophy eschews 
speculation and restricts itself to insight into the structure of facts 
already known, his own conclusion, on the basis of such analysis, 
that every human person has preéxisted throughout all time, seems 
to indicate that doctrines regarded in other circles as highly specu- 
lative are not excluded by this limitation. 

A. E. M. 


Christo e Noi. Apriano TineHEeR. Modena: Guanda. 1934. Pp. 
135. 


Professor Tilgher has written a very moving little book which 
must appeal profoundly to every serious reader. Not that he has 
brought us any new information or suggested any very original 
ideas: but he has put together the things that Christianity has done, 
the infinite hopes it has awakened and has cherished, and he has 
brought them into tragic contrast with the best that we of the 
twentieth century can do and the best that we can hope. 

The book opens with a glowing account of the Christian vision of 
the world, of man and God, with its lofty ideals and confident faith. 
It is contrasted with the Hellenic conception, with the teachings of 
the Buddha and of Nietzsche, and its center is found in the combina- 
tion of love and of hope, of the ethical and the mystically cosmic, 
which have made it unique in man’s history. Nothing else has ever 
brought such lofty ideals of universal love, of losing self in the serv- 
ice of others, and at the same time such living hope and sustaining 
faith that the noblest ideals have the backing of the Universe. The 
ideal thus held out for humanity was, of course, never achieved; 
but the dream of Jesus and more specifically of Paul through all the 
Christian ages was still cherished. The society to which Paul looked 
forward, and which he found to some extent already achieved in the 
early Church, ‘‘was a society filled with joy because filled with love, 
and filled with love because filled with the Spirit, because in every 
member of it the old spirit of egoism and evil had been uprooted and 
in its place there was substituted a spirit of sweetness, of peace, of 
good will which had descended upon him from above, which was the 
spirit of Christ, which was Christ himself.’’ But from this splendid 
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vision of Jesus and Paul, Tilgher brings us back dramatically to the 
Age of Iron in which we live. Who can fail to see, he asks, that it 
is impossible for us to dream this dream of theirs? They both be- 
lieved, with all the force of their being, in the immanent end of the 
world and the immanent intervention of God. In addition to this, 
Paul, and the whole Christian Church after him, believed in the 
beautiful myth of the incarnation of the divine Christ to suffer and 
die and save us, in the descent of the Holy Spirit (no symbol of 
the merely ethical this, but a cosmic force), and of the coming re- 
demption of the world through the power of God. We, dwellers 
in this disillusioned age, can no longer believe these things. The 
ethical teachings of the Founder are indeed still alive, and will even 
live on in the hearts of a few. But Christianity, stripped of its 
glorious mythology and its cosmic significance, is a very different 
thing and a very weak thing compared with the Christianity of Paul 
and of the Ages of Faith. The old faith can never be restored, but 
it has left a blank which nothing can fill. ‘‘Who shall bring back to 
humanity the dreams of its youth? What god, which magician, what 
prophet shall ever perform the miracle of collecting in a new vase 
the perfume which the winds are dispersing, and which every new 
day sees vanishing and dying?”’ 
JAMES Bissett Pratt. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Das Wesen der Nation. Kurt STAVENHAGEN. (Rigaer Volksthe- 
oretische Abhandlungen.) Berlin: Hans Robert Engelmann. 
1934, xii + 223 pp. 


On the outskirts of German culture, in the midst of a foreign 
civilization, at Riga, where a small German population fights an 
ardent struggle against its annihilation, Kurt Stavenhagen has be- 
come the center of a philosophical school which is conspicuous for 
its earnestness and efficiency. As a pupil of Husserl and the older 
phenomenological school, he has carried through excellent analyses 
in different fields of philosophy. His most recent book applies his 
philosophical method to the essence of the nation with remarkable 
results. Every sentence of the book shows that his view of the 
nation is not the outcome of mere abstract meditation, but the vivid 
intuition of the Baltic situation and the constant awareness of its 
dangers and difficulties. He discusses the manner in which usually 
Staatsnation and Kulturnation are contrasted. He shows that the 
unity of the Staatsnation can not be understood by the mere fact 
that all members of it are subject to the same government; nor the 
inner unity of the Kulturnation by the fact that all of its members 
have the same language, the same habits, ete. That which makes 
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the unity of a nation is that all members of this community have the 
same relation to a unified world of values. From this standpoint 
the different types of solidarity are distinguished according to the 
different ways in which the members of a group are unified by their 
relation to the values. He is able to understand by this account the 
historical character (Geschichtlichkeit) which is essential to every 
nation, and to give new solutions to the problem of the difference 
between the community and the masses. The whole book is full of 
fine observations and fine analyses. It is a pity that the results are 
so remote from the German spirit of to-day that I fear that this 
suggestive book will not find the response it deserves. 
M. A. G. 


Staatslehre. HERMANN HeEtuer. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff’s Uit- 
geversmaatschappij, N. V. 1934. xvi-+ 298 pp. 5.25 H. fi. 


This is a systematic presentation of the social philosophy of an 
influential teacher and scholar, professor at Berlin and Frankfurt, 
whose career was cut short by an untimely death. His approach is 
sociological, avoiding both the positivistic limitations and the ideal- 
istic pre-suppositions of rival political theories. His aim is to define 
the distinctive type of organizational function that characterizes the 
state in its relations to other social structures. This function he 
finds in the security that only the state can give to the legal structure 
which emerges from the attempts of other institutions to codperate. 
Law and the state are, therefore, not identical: the state is the 
protector of the legal order, but not its creator. 

Over and above the interest of the state in maintaining law is 
the moral task of justifying itself to the consciences of its citizens. 
This suggests to Heller that, in addition to the economic dialectic 
of social classes, there is a tragic moral dialectic essential to the life 
of a state: 


The organizational arrangements of a state, be they ever so clever, can 
merely assure the formal rightness, legal certainty, or legality of a political 
measure, but can never guarantee its legitimacy or righteousness. Justice will 
always be secured only by the individual’s sense of right. From this circum- 
stance there arises a necessary and insoluble conflict within the modern state 
between the demands of right and the maintenance of Jaw [Rechtmdssigkeit wnd 
Rechtssicherheit]. The conflict is necessary because in a living people it is im- 
possible to maintain a complete unanimity on the content and application of the 
fundamental principles of right at issue. The conflict is insoluble because both 
the state and the individual can remain alive only in so far as they participate 
in this tension between positive right and the consciousness of right. [P. 225.] 


On the other hand Heller insists that the power and the right of 
a state are not antithetical but correlative. ‘‘Normativitét und 
Existentialitét sind gerade fiir den Staat heine Gegensitze, sonderv 
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gegenseitige Bedingungen. . . . Dem machtbildenden Charakter des 
Rechts entspricht der rechtbildende Charakter der Macht’’ (p. 194). 

For English readers there is a convenient summary of Heller’s 
social philosophy in his article in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences on ‘‘ Power, Political.’’ 


H. W. 8. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Piéron, Henri: L’Année Psychologique. Trente-Quatriéme Année 
(1933). 2 vols. Paris: Félix Alean. 1935. xxvii + 1167 pp. 

Gemelli, Agostino, and Pastori, Giuseppina: ‘L’analisi elettro- 
acustica del linguaggio. Con 49 figure nel testo, 88 tavole e 4 tabelle 
fuori testo. I: Testo. IL: Atlante delle tavole. (Pubb. della 
Univ. Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Scienze Biologiche, Vol. VII.) 
Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1934. xxviii + 250 
pp.; LXXXVIII tav. 75 L. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 60° Année, Nos. 1 et 2. Psychologie et 
pédagogie des aveugles: P. Villey. En marge de ‘‘Crainte et Tremble- 
ment’’ de Kierkegaard: R. Bespaloff. Une métaphysique présente- 
t-elle de l’intérét?: R. Ruyer. La phénoménologie de la nature 
chez Goethe: F. Heinemann. 

Locos. Anno XVII, Fasc. 4. Bossuet e le sue controversie: N. 
Ramagh. WL’individuo e la storia: C. Carbonara. La ‘‘Logica del 
potenziamento’’ della Scuola di Torino: C. Ottaviano. Il dramma 
tra individuo e Stato nella politica platonica: E. De Martino. Il 
pensiero filosofico di Francesco Fiorentino nella storia della sua 
formazione: D. Bosurgi. Il problema della storia nell’idealismo 
moderno: N. Petruzzellis. Michele La Rosa: C. Cannata. Rifles- 
sioni sulla polemica idealismo-realismo: P. Filiasi Carcano. 

Scientia. Vol. LVII, N. CCLXXIV-2. Le attuali conoscenze 
sul fenomeno della radiazione cosmica: B. Rossi. La circulation 
atmosphérique dans les latitudes sous-tropicales: J. Byjerknes. Dr. 
Sinn der Entwicklung der Lebewesen betrachtet im Lichte der 
Paliontologie: R. Potomé. The Meaning of Animal Coloration: R. 


W. G@. Hingston. Le temps et l’espace du monde mythique: L. Lévy- 
Bruhl. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


An informal meeting of persons interested in the advancement 
of logical studies, and particularly in the possibility of providing 
greater facilities for the publication of papers in symbolic or mathe- 
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matical logic, was held on December 27th at New York University 
during the annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association. 

Professor C. J. Ducasse reported that a considerable majority 
of the logicians and mathematicians (who answered a questionnaire 
recently sent out) were of the opinion that a need existed for an 
international Journal of Logie which would supplement existing 
channels for the publication of papers in symbolic or mathematical 
logic. The sense of the meeting was that an Association should be 
organized for the advancement of logical studies through the estab- 
lishment of such a Journal, and possibly also by means of meetings 
occasionally held in conjunction with those of the A.A.A.S. or the 
American Philosophical Association; and that a committee of or- 
ganization be appointed by the chairman. Some 48 persons present 
at the meeting indicated their willingness to join such an associa- 
tion. 

A Committee of Organization consisting of the following persons 
was appointed: 


C. A. Baylis—Philosophy, Brown. 

A. Church—Mathematies, Princeton. 

M. R. Cohen—Philosophy, College of the City of New York. 
H. B. Curry—Mathematics, Pennsylvania State. 

J. Ducasse—Philosophy, Brown. 

K. Langer—Philosophy, Radcliffe. 

B. Rosser—Mathematies, Princeton. 

B. Smith—Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania. 

P. Weiss—Philosophy, Bryn Mawr. 


C. 
S. 
J. 
H. 


Since more definite plans for the proposed Journal must depend 
largely on the funds that would be available, all persons (whether 
or not themselves working in the field of Logic) who would favor 
the launching of such a Journal, and who would be willing to lend 
it their support by joining the proposed association (with dues of 
probably $3 a year) are asked to send their names to Professor C. J. 
Ducasse, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
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